and making the process as rational, systematic, and incremental ; sible.
DIFFERENT THEORIES FOR DIFFERENT PROBLEMS
Theories of crime will differ in terms of the specific mechanisms by they predict effects on behavior, and it may be that those mechanis only effective at a particular level of analysis. For instance, biological level of analysis, it may be posited that there is a specifii or small set of genes, that determines responsivity of the autonom vous system and hence ease of acquisition of some type of 1 response, say, anxiety. Another biological analysis may suggest tha is a specific hormone in the brain that decreases the threshold for d tive, aggressive behavior. There may not, however, be any particul; tegrative view of the various biological mechanisms purporting to a for differences in tendencies toward criminal behaviors. As yet, for pie, specifiable links between genetic and neurohormonal mechanis rare (although phenylketonuria is one example), but one day sue may be established and well understood.
Conceptions at the social level of analysis are likely to be son more vague about the mechanisms linking social phenomena to crir some degree of specificity exists. For example, social disorgan theory suggests that certain forms of social organization redu strength of mechanisms of social control over deviant behavior, thu ing deviant behavior more likely. Social theories are likely to b plementary to one another rather than stand in relative isolation social learning theory helps to explain the specific ways in whi phenomena of social disorganization may be translated into patt criminal behavior rather than into other types of social deviatk ultimate aim of theorists of criminal behavior should be a reconcil where necessary, of competing theories, and an integration oi theories appearing productively complementary.
Foci AND LEVELS OF THEORIES
Among others, Kelly (1955) has argued that the most important qi to ask of any theory is not whether it is correct, but whether it is use a lack of realism in recommending that efforts be devoted to development of more and better theory. There is scarcely an area of social science in which one does not hear repeated calls for better theory, and to repeat such a call one more time may seem scarcely necessary. Yet, this call is too rarely answered in a meaningful way. Instead, the field of rehabilitation, like so many other areas of applied research, persists in ameliorative efforts and research that are devoid of pattern and direction.
